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SATURDAY, OCT. $1, 1835. 
Hints to Horticulturists. 

As the season for transplanting has now arri- 

ved, it may be useful to offer a few remarks on 


this subject, the results of our own experience. | 
Many a fine plant, purchased at a high price, has | 


perished in consequence of having come into un- 
ckillful hands,—when the labor of one or two 
minutes properly directed would have saved it, 
Press the soil firmly and closely round the roots. 
A border which has been recently dug and pul- 
yerized, is so loose and porous as to contain, dif- 
fused among its particles, a great deal of water; 
and when this expands into ice, the plant is dis- 


placed, and its roots, which are generally tender, | 
The | 
manner in which this is done, may be easily | 
comprehended, it we consider that it first freezcs | 


are exposed to the rigors of the season. 


at the surface, fastening round the stem or neck; 
and as the frozen crust rises, the roots are drawn 
up,—the leose soil having on them but a feeble 


hold, and consequently cannot retain them ia their || 
places. Ground that is pulverized to the depth of | 
a spade, may be pressed down nearly two inches. | 
This will show how much room there is for wa- | 
ter to lodge among its particles; but when we | 
render it compact by pressure, we not only ez-_ 
clude the wet, but we fasten the roots in the soil ; | 
and impart to them nearly the same firmness of | 
position which they acquire ina state of nature | 


when they have time to penetrate a wesl settled 
sil. Strawberry plants, and all others with 
stems that project above the surface, are particu- 
larly benefitted by the process recommended. 


Our tulips, but more frequently our hyacinths, | 


when planted in a soil recently and deeply pul- 
ver'zed,—-have had their leaves or stems sepa- 
rated fromthe bulbs by severe frosts in the spring. 
To tread the ground fr mly over them in autumn 
will prevent such disasters, 

Cover newly set plants, particularly such as 
continue green above the surface, This direction 
Will include evergreen shrubs; but except in ca- 
88 Of necessity, evergreens should not be trans- 
planted at this season, but late in the spring. 


When a plant is removed without loosening the | 


farth from its roots, and without exposing them 
‘othe withering influence of the sun and wind, 
this precaution of covering them, may be unne- 
“essary; but when the rvots are cut or broken, 
and all the soil shaken off as we must do in 
Packing for transportation, and the spungioles al- 
lowed to wither by exposure, the plant becomes 
enfeebled, Many kinds no longer possess the 
PoWer of resisting low temperatures—no more 
than they retain the power of bearing a hot sun 
When transplanted in summer; and the gardener 
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‘| second volume has said tha: straw is an invita- 


| mest difficult operations in the culture of fruit | 


| attended with any difficulty or risk. It is a very | 
'| common opinion that a transplanted tree must of | 


successful transplanting; but we merely intend | 


must make provision for the want or deficiency | 
he has induced. Evergreen leaves when applied | 
to protect other plants, have been supposed to | 
possess @ conservative property; and are consi- | 
dered much more efficacious than the same quan.- | 
tity of dead or dried leaves, The branches of | 
the pine, spruce, cedar, and even moss, are very | 
useful; and chickweed, which intcudes on rich | 
soils wherever it is permitted,—may be employ- | 
ed for the same purpose. Fresh grass may also | 
be applied; but straw should be excluded when | 
there is any danger from mice. A writer in our | 


tion which no mouse can refuse. 


Eee 


Transplanting Fruit Trees. — 
This is commonly considered as one of the 


{ 


trees; but if properly performed is very rarely | 


necessity continue nearly stationary in its growth : 
for a year or two after the operation, or at best | 
make but comparatively little progress. A tree, 

however, properly transplanted, will experience | 
very little check in its growth, and often appa- || 
rently none. Hence the very great importance | 
of the operation being wel! understood. Much || 
has been written in explanation of the theory of | 





here to give a brief description of the practice | 
which experience has proved to be uniformly at- |; 
tended with success, and the most obvious princi- | 
ples on which it is founded. | 

There are two great points to be observed in | 
removing trees from the soil; first, to preserve the | 
spongioles uninjured; and secondly, to prevent | 
evaporation, by which the tree becomes dry, and , 
if carried to excess, beyond recovery. 

l. Preservation of the spongioles. These are 
the minute spongy extremities of the smallest f- | 
brous or branching thread-like roots, through. 
which, as mouths, the tree receives fluids and | 
other nourishment from the soil, and not through . 
the surface and sides of the roo's as is somctimes | 
supposed. As these spongioles are exceedingly 
delicate in their organization, a very slight de- | 
gree of violence injures or destroys them. The 
more carefully therefore trees are removed from — 
the soil, and the more entire Are the fibrous roots, ' 
the greater will be the number of uninjured spon- | 
gioles remaining, and the better will the tree be 
supplied with nourishment after it is planted again | 
inthe soil. And hence the absurdity of the prac- | 
tice, which has been recommended by some wri- | 
ters, of cutting off most of the small fibrous roots | 
because they cannot be easily replaced in their 
naturel position in the soil. | 

2. In order to prevent evaporation, the roots | 
should never be suffered to become dry, but as | 
soon as removed from the ground, they should be | 
enveloped in some damp substance ; wetted straw 
serves well for a temporary protection. But when 
intended to be conveyed to a distance, and there 
is a probability of their being several days out of 
the ground, damp moss should be employed in 
packing about the roots, as straw is liable to fer- 








ment if kept long in a wet state. Previously to 


packing them in the moss, it is an excellent prac- 
tice to immerse the roots in soft mud or a mixture 
of soil and water, so as to coat their surfaces, af- 
ter which dust or dry sand is to be sprinkled co- 
piously over them to complete the coating. 

The oles for receiving the trees should be dug 
large—not less than five or six feet in diameter 
at the very least, and eighteen inches deep. The 
hard and sterile subsoil should be thrown out, and 
its place supplied with rich mold or muck. Where 
the holes are dug in ground in grass, the turf 
which is removed from the surface may be invert- 
ed in the bottoms. If manare is placed in them, 
it should be well rotted, and should never be al- 
lowed to come in contact with the roots, but should 


| be placed in the bottom, at the surface, and in the 


more remote parts. The tree should in general 
be seta little deeper than it originally stood, but 
not more than two inches; the roots should be 
spread out horizontally in all directions, so as 
firmly to brace the trees when they become large ; 
moderately moist and finely pulverized earth 
should then be gently shaken in about them, so 
as not to disturb the position of the fibers, until 
the hole is filled. Care should be taken that all 
the interstices among the rocts be perfectly filled, 
so as not to leave the smallest cavities; and 
throwing in the earth in large quantities should 
for this reason be especially avoided. In order 
that the soil may be genily packed on every side 
of all the roots, it is very useful when the soil is 
inclining to dryness, tu pour in a quantity of wa- 
ter as soon as the roots are covered, and then the 
remainder of the earth shoveled in, which latter 
prevents the surface from becoming hard by ba- 
king. After the operation is finished, a stake 
should be set in the ground leaning towards the 
tree, to which it should be tied with a band of 
matting or of straw, to brace it firmly in an up- 
right position. 

Placing the tree leaning a little towards the 
south or southwest, or with the most projecting 
branches in that direction, will prevent the trunk 
being injured by the action of the rays of the sun 
in hot summer afiernoons, an evil which is some- 
times so serious as to cause the death of the tree, 

Autumn is ordinarily the best time for remo- 
ving trees—more time is then afforded than in 
the hurrying season of spring,—besides which 
the earth becomes more settled about the roots, 
and new spongioles are produced in place of those 
which may have been destroyed, especially if the 
operation is not performed too late in autumn. 
Better trees also may be obtained in autumn 
than in spring after nurseries have been culled. 
But if tender kinds be transplanted in the fall, 
and particularly if they be removed to a colder 
section of the country, they will, from their muti- 
lated state, be more liable to injury from frost: 
To those therefore, who live remote, and are un- 
able to obtain such trees for carly planting in 
spring, or those who live in the colder regions of 
the country, we would recommend to procure 
their trees in autumn, and bury the roots anda 
part of the stem and branches in a trench dug for 
the purpose, the roots being packed closely to- 
gether, and the branches resting in an inclined 
position upon the earth; which operation is tech, 
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nically termed by nerserymen, laying in by the 
heel. Inthis way they may be effectually pro- 
tected from injury from the frosts of winter. 
Nothing is more common than to lose trees by 
transplanting; but there is no necessity for such 
failure; —if trees are transplanted with proper 
care, there will be an almost absolute certainty 


! 
| for nurserymen to turn their attention to this pro- 


' bloom is most wanted; and farther, it net unfre- 
quently happens that after one or two frosts, we 
of their living. If when they are taken from | have several weeks of fine weather, during which 
the earth, care is taken to remove the roots en |, time such Dahlias as are hardy, would make 4 
tire—to keep them fresh—and in replacing them magnificent display.” 

in the soil, to pack finely pulverized earth well 
about the roots, preserving them in their natural 
position, there can be little danger of success. 

But it is not only necessary the trees should 
live, but that they should thrive also; and for || 
this object, it is indispensibly requisite that they 
should have a large deep bed of loose soil for the 
roots to penetrate. If the ground is of a hard or 
heavy nature, the holes must Se made large and 
deep and filled with the proper materia!s, for if 
the roots are confined in smatl holes dug in such | 
ground, they will succeed little better than if | 
planted in a small box of earth. 





The Chinese Mulberry. 
Our friend Dr. Srepuen Mosuer of Union 


that the Chinese Mulberry which he planted some 


_season, and that the fruit was delicious. 
| fruit tree, he thinks it well deserving of cultiva- 
| tion, independent of its value for the silk worm, 
| or as an Ornament for the door yard or lawn. 








Superior Cirron.—We have been shown a 


beautiful Citron, weighing over twelve pounds, 
i 





Extract of a Letter 

From ovr correspondent, Willis Gaylord, Esq. | 
of Onondaga county, dated the 17th instant : | 
Our crops are now generally in, and all good \ 


|| presented it to the Mayor of this city. 





Large Turner.—Wm. Lx:t of Brighton, ex- 
hibited in this city last week, a White English 
; ; ee Turnep, which weighed twenty pounds, and 
with the exception of corn, which is very gene- || measured over three and a half feet in circumfer- 
rally a failure. Potatoes are excellent—peas ve- | ence. 
ry good, and as those who sowed, mostly did it 
late in the season, they are exempt from the bug. | 
Turneps promise a fair crop, and mangel wurtzel ' 
looks well. Asan experiment, I last spring sow- || 
ed a few rods of ground with carrots. I have 
just gathered them and find they have yielded at 
the rate of 1,100 bushels per acre. If, as is as- 
serted in the “ Farmer’s Reoorter,” a bushel of 
carrots is worth as much as a bushel of oats, 
such a crop would be a profitable one. That 








Rochester Carpeting. 

The time is probably not far distant when the 
city of Rochester will become as celebrated for its 
carpeling as Kidderminster or Paisley. The 
success with which the business ofcarpet weaving 
has been pursued here, notwithstanding the dis- 
astrous effects of the Are which destroyed the first 
factory in the Globe Buildings, renders the matter 
peculiarly worthy of the attention of all who duly 
they are excellent for feeding cattle, and for fat- | appreciate our local prosperity or the success of 
tening hogs, does not admit of a doubt. We are |! Domestic Manufactures. 
feeding our hogs with boiled apples, mixing a | The Carpet business was commenced in Roch- 
small quantity of meal, buckwheat, or potatoes ester, by Messrs. Newell and Stebbins, in 1532; 
with them when boiling, and find its effect, as) and continued by them, with excellent prospects 
food for fattening, fully equal to our expectations; | 


|, of success, till their establishment was wholly de- 
indeed, I have rarely seen a lot of hogs do better, | stroyed by the great fire at the Globe Buildings 


Farmers who have extensive orchards, if they do | early in 1834, The machinery having been all 
not want the cider, would do better I think to t burnt, the business was interrupted till December 
graft them with sweet apples, the earliest they 
can procure, as a range for their horses and hogs, | 
than to cut them down, as some abcut the coun- 
try are doing. The dairy farmers this year are 


_ successful operation, and about to be permanently 
| located in a large building purchased for the pur- 





\ from the garden of Theron Baker of Riga, who | 


Springs in Cayuga county, kas just informed us | 


three or four years ago, bore well in the present | 
As a | 


mere | 
| our farms, 


| public exercises were in the South Church. 


last; when a similar manufactory was started by | 
Mr. E. D. Smith and others, which is now in A 


| bury, Esq., both of Worcester. 


| three-ply or imperial carpets and rugs of superior 
, perty ? IT would certaity be willing to pay double — 


| prices for such as would resist a white frost of or- | 
| dinary severity ; and welt F might, forthe Dahlia | 
| flowers best in autumn at the very time when its | 


=. - ae 





quality may give greater Variety to the produc. 
tions of this interesting establishment. 

The true friends of Domestic Manfactures 
will not require to be urgedto bestow on this and 
all similar establishments that notice and patron. 
age of which they are eminently deserving. Fer 
there are hundreds, aye thousands, in and about 
Rochester, who are apparently unconscious oP 
cureless of the efforts made to establish this and 


_ other equally advantageous branches of business 


_ among us—hundreds and thousands, too, who 


profess great zeal for the prosperity of manuface 
(ures and the growth of the city! Ruo, 





Worcester Caule Show. 
_ The Agricultural Society of this County held 
its anniversary in this town on Wednesday of 
last week, 

The very heavy rain of the day previous pre. 
vented the attendance of many from the remote 
parts of the county; but there were exhibited 

fine specimens of stock, of the products of 
and of female industry and taste. The 


The President of the Society stated the ar- 
rangements that had been made for the exhibi- 
tion, and congratulated the yeomanry of the coun- 


_ ty on the flourishing condition of the Society,and 


| ing interests, 


the favorable influence which it had on our farm- 
The funds of the Society now 


/ amount to about eight thousand dollars, well in- 


vested in good bank stocks, and loans with good 
security ; all the proceeds of which, as well as all 
other monies belonging to the Socicty, had been sa- 
credly appropriated to the single object for which they 


, were designed. 


doing wonders, and so far as profit is concerned, || pose fiom Allcott, Watts and Langworthy, beside || 


treading close on the heels of the wheat grow. | 
ers. This is evident from the fact, that butter 
has long been as high as 16 cents per pound, and | 
cheese from seven to ten.” | 


the falls in the north west part of the city. This 
establishment contains 2 looms for Venetian cavr- 
peting, 8looms for fine and 10 for surperfine Scotch 
carpeting. With these 20 looms, about 40 hands 
are steadily employed. ‘The present consumption 
| of wool is at the anuual rate of about 90,000 Ibs., 
worth about $25,000—which produces about 45,- 
000 yards of finished carpeting 


—#) 


Culture of the Dahlia. 

A correspondent, writing on the 12th instunt, 
says, “I have been surprised to see after so se- 
vere a frost, —which froze the water on the leaves | 
of the Dahlias when I sprinkled them before sun- | 
rise,—that some varieties are but very slightly 
damaged, holding up their heads as if nothing 
had been the matter,— while other varieties,stand- 
ing along side, are almost entirely defaced. Ina 
country so subject to autumnal frosts as the Uni- 
ted States, ought not hardiness to be considered 
as well as beau/y? and would it not be proper 


rounding counties are supplied here, to a considera- 
ble extent, with carpets dyed and wove from their 


lect skillful Scotch weavers and dyers; and their 
efforts to have colors, quality and patterns equal to 





successful. They contemplate enlarging their 
present number of looms; with the view that 





worth about $50,- | 
000. Besides this, farmers in the vicinity and sur- | 


the best ever shown in our markets, are eminently | 


owniyarn. The propriectorshave been careful'to se- | 





Prayers were offered by Rev. Mr. Peabody, 
and an address was delivered by Stephen Salis. 
The address 
was listened to with great interest by a larg 
and attentive audience, the speaker illustrating 
in a very happy manner, the peculiar advantage 
of the county of Worcester, and pointing out 
the effects to which they do and ought to produce 
upon our agricultural industry and charaetcr. 
In concluding he pointed out three objects as de- 
serving a far greater attention than they now re- 
ceive from the farmers of the county, viz: the 
cultivation of forest treea, the rearing of sheep, 
and the culture of silk. Of the first 1t was said, 
that the wood of the county is rapidly decreas- 
ing, the price advancing, and but little exertion 
made to produce a future supply ; of the second 
that our county now embraces a greater amount 
of woolen manufacture than any other equal por 
tion of the country—is a valuable market lor 
wool, and that our soil has been ascertained to be 
well adapted to the growth of sheep ; and to the 
third, that extensive groves of mulberry trees 
have been planted in various sections of the coun- 
ty, and that the raw material now finds a ready 
sale, and affords a valuable remuneration.— Wor- 
cester Palladium. 


Berkshire Cattle Show. — 

The 25th anniversary of the Berkshire Agr- 
cultural Society was held at Pittsfield on the 7th 
and 8th Oct. inst. The weather was unusual! 
fine, and an immense number of persons of bot! 
sexes assembled from all parts of the county lo 
witness the exhibition of the Society. 

At the present anniversary, the exhibition ol 
animals on the first day was not so large as that 
of last year, owing probably to the inclemency © 
the weather the day previous. Nevertheless, 
such as were exhibited called forth the admiratio! 
of all who viewed them. 

The specimens of Domestic Manufactures 
were uncommonly numerous, and uncommonly 
excellent. 

The Ploughing Match as usual, on the secon 
day, excited great interest, An immense Co’ 


course gathered to witness it, and well did 
ploughmen perform their work. They strove so 
generous emulation, and those who failed tor 
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ceive the premiums were rewarded by the “ prat- 


> » 
ses of men and the smiles of beauty”? How | 


much more truly noble is a spectacle of this kind 


iT 


shan the fights of gladiators and the battling of | 


lat 
OnThe following gentlemen were elected officers 
of the Society forthe ensuing year: Henry W. 
jishop, President—Solomon L, Russell, Ist Vice 
P;esident—Levi Goodrich, 2d Vice President— 
Sam’l D. Colt, Treasurer—Julius Rockwell, Sec- 
retary.-~Berkshire Courier. 





From the Farmer and Gardener. 


defeats, in a great méasure, the very effect intend- 
ed to be secured by the ploughing in of the clo- 


_ ver, because of the scarcity of the plant. Where- 


as, if it were to be turned in the second year, the 
decomposition both of the tap and lateral roots 


/ and stems, would exercise the happiest effects in 


— 


fertilizing, separating, and rendering the soil fria- 
ble. 

But is it not wonderful, that notwithstanding 
the advantages resulting from the clover culture, 


| in the comforts of animals, the melioration of the | 


soil, and increase of crops, has been known and 
universally acknowledged in Europe for upwards 





7th, That there also be attached to the estab- 
lishment, a Horticultural branch, to be under the 
direct management, superintendence, and direc- 
tion, of a practical and theoretical horticulturist 
and gardener, who shall be under the control of 
the Professor of agriculture. It should be the 
duty of the Gardener to select and cultivate all 
rare, choice, and approved fruits, vegetables,fruit 
aad ornanrental trees,shrubs and flowers, whether 
of domestic or foreign origin, and by an enlight- 
ened cultivation and improvement, (where sus- 
ceptible of them,) to infuse a spirit of emulation 
throughout the country. 


> i one » Baatttiation We | of two centuries, and it is well on to fifty years, 8th. The students only to be allowed to re- 
> Clover and yet tilizing re- since it was first introduced into unites that it || main at the institution re year, and not be re- 
; oe sc lantidie gull Mr. Robert Sin- | is noteven now in general cultivation throughout | ceived before the age of 18 ycars, an age best 
in 0 COREE Cone chee otes our country? It was but the other day that the | suited to derive permanent benefit from the course 
clair, Senior, upon this ~ ately auld . os te to raising of small patches by two gentlemen in one | of instruction they are to receive, and to commu- 
him, that in crossing a clover ficld a few days | oF ine counties of North Carolina, was hailed as | nicate it to others on their return to their respec- 
previously, we were more convinced than ever of | | matterions Guvelty. We silsiced Gucale 1 deeh 
capacity for restoring worn out lands, by the ys © rejo y || tive homes. — f 
/ canard able deposi dich eon oe y te when we saw the annunciation that the good || This is a birds-eye view of the plan we had 
§ nn nense yh pee © eeposits which We saw 1 @ . work had been begun there; for in the language | marked outin our mind, and we submit it under 
tate of rapid ¢ ap je Pere F +8 ater aye how of an old adage, it is “better late than never,” | the most solemn convictions of its importance to 
. irefully a aoe i eaves Sg at ~~ cut, wa —— -and we doubt not the intelligence of the good || the well being of the confederacy, and, therefore, 
e to the soil would he very erent a he | people of that state will, when the benefits of | urge its consideration upon the favorable notice 
d related to us the following fact illustrative of our | the clover culture are placed before them, soon || of the people of the United States, in the fond 
of remark. 4 , | discover its great advantages, and emulate their i hope that they may be induced to examine the 
18 Some years back he purchase a farm on Jones | neighbors in the praiseworthy work of rendering | subject fairly and impartially, confident if they do 
Valls, called Poplar Hill, on which there was a | public good.— Editor. | so, they will lend to it their sanction and zealous 
I. lotof eight acres, which, from the exhausting | 7 a support 
i- ‘course of culture to which it had been subjceted., | ial pe oe . . . 
“ as robber literally deprived of its vitalit * 1 From the Farmer and Gardener. |, . Agriculture, it must be admitted, is the most 
n ance te, vem | important department of all human industry, and 
id was not convenient for him to apply either lime, | A Pattern Farm. || as such is entitled to every consideration. "Ie ie 
n- ashes, or stable manure, and so impoverished || We observe with mingled feclings of pleasure | equally true, that it has been pursued upon wrong 
ed was the lot, that the general opinion of the neigh- | and pride, the Hon, James Barbour, of Virginia, |, principles in this country. Every field almost, of 
» bors was, that it would not bring more than six | has submitted a proposition to the people of that | jong continued cultivation, shows, by diminished 
od bushels of wheat to the acre, ‘This opinion was | enlightened and patriotic state, to found a profess- } producte, the effect of this erroncons system of 
all based as well on the results of former years’ pro- orship of Agriculture in her University, to be con- i cultivation. Such being the case, a remedy be- 
sae duections, as on the then present appearauce. | nected with a pattern farm, and such a paper as | comes indispensably necessary, and we believe 
ey lu this discouraging aspect of affuirs, being un- | the Farmers’ Register. | that one is most likely to be found in an Institu- 
willing to let it remain idle, he sowed it down in| We have long indulged a belief not only of the | tion which would send out annually its fifty or an 
iy, clover, and pushed its growth by plaster, The utility of the two first branches of his proposition hundred intelligent, well instructed youths, to 
IS clover thrived tolerably well, was ploughed in | being established in every state in these United | disseminate throughout the respective states of 
ss tie next fall, and wheat sowed on the clover lay ; | States ; but we had made up our minds to sub- || the Republic, the correct principles and most ap- 
ge the produce of the eight acres, to the great aston- | mit the project through our columns for the cen- | proved modes of culture. 
ng tshinent of Mr. Sinclair and his neighbors, Was | sideration of the people of the country, The plan i} —_——$—— 
ge 200 bushels of good heavy wheat, being anaver- |) which we bad fallen upon, and which we will , Cattle Show. 
yut age of 25 bushels to the acre. ‘This result, as — here briefly develop, is this : ||  Agreeable to previous notice, our farmers and 
we we have before premised, was effected without i h 


the application of any thing in the form of ma- 


Ist. That each state should procure a given 
number of acres to be converted into a pattern 


_ mechanics asseinbled on Wednesda 


last, to ex- 


| hibit their stock of cattle, horses, sheep, swine, 


(le- uure save the clover and plaster, and to those | manufactures, &c., to spend the day in general 


farm, whereon all experiments in Agriculture 





ie agents alone, is this great mn: lioration in the con- | should be made for the common benefit of the | conviviality, in the interchange of mutual good 
the dition of the soil of Mr. Sinclair's lot to be aseri- people of the several states : || feeling, and the promotion of the interests of ag- 
ep bed; ant we hold it, that it is a matter of per- | ~ 2d, That there shall be attached to each farm, \ riculture. The day was splendid, and every 
aC, tect indifference whether the effect was produced Lasa professor of Agriculture, a practical Che- i} thine connected with it was conducted with per- 
as by the clover acting as a manure, or the plaster mist, whose duty it suall be to lecture, at stated | fect “harmony and propriety. Several citizens 
jon asa stimulant ; whether froin the affinity of the periods, to a class of scholars, to be composed of |, from the adjacent towns joined in the festival, 
ond latter to attract moisture, or by the combined ope | poor and other youths, to be sclected according which made the number of persons present large 
jen ration of both—we say, be the modus operandi | to a fixed ratio, from the several counties of the |! and respectable, 
pl _ itmay, the effect was most salutary and | respective states, upon the science of chemistry | Upwards of 250 yokes of oxen and steers were 
lor Wioresome, in converting a worn out field into a= as applicable to the purposes of agriculture. , exhibited, which generally made as fine an ap- 
» be state of fertility. ‘The success of this experi- 3d. Attached to these farms there should be, | pearance as can be produced, if taken promiscu- 
the ment, for it was but an experiment at that peri- | also, a practical farmer, whose business it shall | ously, in any other town in Massachusetts. The 
recs vd, together with the thousand of other encourae |! be to conduct the ordinary farin operations, and H drawing match exhibited proofs that the oxen 
ot givg_ results, which have subsequently taken | carry into effect all the orders of the Professor, | had been well trained and disciplied to the yoke 
“acy ace, should make every one who hasa poor field | and’make such experiments as he may require | and the art of drawing. The most astonishing 
Vor- sow it down in this grass, whether his object be | him to perform. t! strencth was exhibited in a yoke of oxen of Har. 
‘ie attainment of a good crop uf nutritious hay 4th. It should be the duty of the Professor to | rison Bacon, which ascended our “turnpike hill” 
vr his stock, or a luxuriant clover Jay to turnin | make a fair analysis of any soils which might be | with two carts, loaded with stone, the united 
‘9 fertilize his soil: and whether his object be | sent to him by private individuals, free of cost, | weicht of each was ninety six hundred. 
\eri- "ie one or the other, he should not sow less than | and make outa certificate of their component ele- | The exhibition of manufactured articles evin- 
» 7th ‘iree gallons of seed, if sown alone. In our | ments; prescribe the kinds of manures best || ceed much skill in our enterprising mechanics, 
wally view, a great fault is most generally committed | adapted to their melioration, aud make a record | The Paintings, Needle-work, &c. which were 
boll 1not sowing enough of seed. If intended for thereof in a book to be kept for that purpose. i principally wroucht by the young ladies of our 
ity to ‘ty, @ primary object with every farmer should | All his analyses, experiments and illustrations to || High Schools, were very creditable to their in- 
; be, to have that hay ag clean and free from weeds | be made in the presence of the students, who | dustry and refined taste, and entitle the husband- 
yn ol ‘\ possible, and the only way to effectuate that, is | would thus become practically acquainted with || wanting portion, (which we believe were a ma- 
that '¥ lilling the entire surface of the ground with one of the most interesting and useful sciences in | jority of the competitors ?) to the best of men for 
ey of "48s, Inasmuch as leaving unoccupied spaces | its applicability to the arts of husbandry. | partners. 
eless, ‘Na clover field, only serves to encourage the |, 5th. The students as a compensation for their | Several other articles for exhibition which come 
ratioi srowth of noxious weeds, exhaust the strength of | board and tuition, to be compelled to labor a gi- | under the head of “small fry,” though large of 
‘ie soil, render the hay foul, and ultimately to | ven number of hoursin each day on the farm. _| the kind, we have not time to enumerate. 
stures “upplant the clover by unwholesome grassesand || 6th. That one-fourth, or some other designated The dinner was excellent, and served up in @ 
nonly Needs, There is another mistake, which many | portion of the farm shall be set aside, for the Mul- || style highly creditable to “ mine host,” Mr. Hath- 
“ers make in their great desire to practice a | berry and Silk culture, to be attended to by the || away. Some very pithy sentiments and remarks 
econd “asting economy. We allude to the time of || students as are the other parts of the farm, un- || were offered after dinner, and the several reports, 
cou- Poughing in their clover lay. Many delay this || der the direction and superintendence of the Ag- | we are told by a gentleman who was present, 
id the *Peration until the third year, when, in the natur- || ricultural Professor and Farmer, the profits to be || were got up in a much better style than those at 
e with a! course of things, the clover is nearly run out, applied to the extension of the benefits of the in-| the late Worcester Fair. So much for Barre 
to re it being @ biennial plant. This delay, therefore, | stitution. Cattle Show.—Barre Gaz, 
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s. Bitter Rot, | *ix or eight trees at two and four feet from my 
Orchards, Live Pops; | choice tree, in a circular form, and ata proper 


&c. &c. , 

J , tine I will graft the ends of those into the body 
Mr. Mepart—I oy yg moons Mer bn and limbs of the tree which is to produce fruit, 

write for the “ Farmer, ’ eenpe |, and never suffer scions to spring from my trees, 


would communicate to my felhow-cilizens some |) fey oi) hitterly opposed to sprouts, 


useful intelligence. How tar I shall succeed ta | acknowledge, Mr. Medary, I have been too 
lengthy in this communicatio, but if one of your 


: | 

this communication | know not, but = My \ 
will in part have the desired effect. out “> || numerous readers will be induced to try the ex- 
periments above mentioned, and become benefit- 


days since | left here with the intention of = \ 
ing a “far famed” orchard of apple trees. Als) 7g ie | Gal Ge aels ereveid ee i, 
and you, I presume, will be amply rewarded for 


ter traveling 12 miles I found it, and — I ex- | 

amined it I was induced to say, “the half has not || edalad’ "Yous da, oth dtp teipel, 
been told.” The orchard was set out some 15) > PO. "Mar. 
years ago by a gentleman from Vermont. | He | Adams county, O., October, 1835. 
brought his fruit with him, consequently his se- |, 9 Ur ’ 
lection is good. Itis the best that | have ever } 
geen ;—scions came up from the roots of the I | 
trees, some within two ‘ect of the parenttree, || Vasious methods have been prescribed for pre- 
others four and six fect ; he left from four to eight |: venting the ravages of the Cut Worm in Corn. 
of the most thrifty of those scions to stand, these || Winter ploughing—burning the grass on the 








Fhe Cut Worm. 


he kept neatly triinmed, the others he dug upan- | land in the spring, immediately bcfore breaking | 


> 


| 





nually. As soon as theze scions rose to the pro- It up—keeping a quantity of green vegetable mat- | 
per height, he made an incision through the bark |, ter growing in the field, by leaving the middle of | 


into the body of the parent tree three or four |! the rows between the corn unbroken, until it has 
fest from the ground—he bent down a scion, cut, grown so large as to bid defsince to the Cut 
off the top of it, inserted the end of the scion in- || 
to the incision made in the body of the tree; || was raised the preceding year, have all been re- 
others he let grow until they had become the || commended. We are assured by a gentleman 
most important limbs as above described. ‘These | of our acquaintance, that during the last spring, 
cions are now growing, some of which are as’ he tried the following method on two fields in 
largeasa man’sleg,someless. Such props, such || which the ravages of the Cut Worm threatened 
Livine PROPS, I never saw before. This method |) a total destruction of the erep, and that in both 
has three advantages: first, with fruit, and the |) instances it was attended with complete success. 
tree defies the approach of wind, for it stands || Ag the application of this remedy will certainly 
firm and cannot be blown over ;—in the second produce an inerease of crop, amply sufficient to 
case, these props are constantly, (during the pro- || to compensate forthe labor and expense of apply- 
per season,) conveying sap or food up the fruit!) ing it, whatever may be its effect in preventing 
that hangs on the tree; hence there is a double, |) the ravages of the Cut Worm, we earnestly re- 


W orm—planting corn on ground on which wheat | 


carried up into the branches, and thence into the || a full and fair trial. ‘That the Gypsum or Plas- | 
fruit, than could possibly be conducted through || ter is highly beneficial in promoting the growth || 


the body of the parent tree: this fact is demon- ! of the corn, we know from repeated experiments, 
strated in the size, quality, and smoothness of the | but we presume that the efficacy of the applica- 


fruit now hanging ou the trees, for { never beheld | tion in preventing the ravages of the Cut Worm, | 


such fruit in my life. A third advantage is, the | js to be attributed to the ashes—lime would pro- 
trees can stand shallow. Apple trees when plant- | bably be equally, if not more effectual, in accom- 
ed deep do not thrive as well, and do not produce }) plishing the same object. The remedy recom- 
as well. The reason is, the roots of the apple!) mended is the following ; 

delight in running near the surface of the earth. |! 

When the roots run deep, and penetrate the cold | a hand follow, having a bag hanging at his side, 


From the Ohio Farmer. || and set it down very shallow. I will then plant boy, a little Yankee, of whon 
| 


_ supercede the use of the reel. 


this state it is not liable to tangle as when 


7" —— 


—_———- 





a 


’ 1 he is quit 
Our family now ntwmbers twenty-three, a 9 


crease is tne fruit of barely twelve months, lan’t 


this a country to prosper in ? W 
well "—M, Y. bg Care all doing 














Winding Silk. 


By the improved system of winding silk 
vented by Mr, Gay, many and important a 
tages are gained; but still it will 


» ine 
dvan- 
not altogether 
uper By his plan the 
silk is wound on spools from the cocoons, |p 
skeins. When once wound in a continuous 
thread on the spools, it may be kept any leneth 
of time, and carried any distance, without injury. 
It will be in the same state of keeping us the 
spools of cotton thread, and may always be 
wound off in the same entire thread as it was 
wound on. 


When the silk is intended to be sold to the 
manufacturer, or even to the merchant, this is 
infinitely the safest way in which it can be pre- 
served. When in the skein it is always liable 
to injuries, either in keeping or in transportation, 

If the silk is cultivated near to where itis to be 
manufactured, the manufacturer can furnish the 
spools, weighing them as they are delivered out, 
and deducting the weight of the spools when re- 
turned with the silk. ‘If it is to go through seve. 
ral hands, the spools may be made of an exact gi- 
ven weight, and warranted not to weigh more, 

The whole process of winding is, by this plan, 
not only rendered much more simple and easy to 
learn, but is infinitely more convenient, as it will 
be done by a little snug machine, which will be 
no inconvenience at the fireside, while the regu- 


a dou | y re- | Jar silk reel is much more cumbrous, and would 
and often still more than a double quantity of sap | commend to every farmer and planter, to give it | 


searcely find room in small dwellings, 

3ut in nearly all cases, where silk is to be ma- 
nufactured, it will still have to be reeled from 
these bobbins, or spools, into hanks, or skeins. 
This, however, is no objection to winding it ori- 
ginally on spools, for the saving and other ad- 
vantages which result from keeping and preser- 


|| ving the silk on spools, over balances the trouble 


As soon as the corn 1s covered with earth, let | 


of the two windings, 
In the next number I shall endeavor to give 


|, such engravings of the apparatus for cach opera- 


hard earth, they then in a degree cease growing, || containing ashes and plaster mixed, one third of | 


. . = . . 
and this I am inclined to belicve is a great cause || the latter, and two thirds of the former, or ashes 
of the bitler rot, for I have critically observed || alone, either leached or unleached—the latter 
that when trees are shallow planted there is no |; would probably be preferable—and let him drop 
bitter rot worth noticing. In theorchard referred || a handful on each hill of corn. We would re- 
to the trees are planted very shallow, and the gen- |} commend, where it can be obtained, the partial 
Ueman tells me that he has never seen an apple |! substitution of lime for ashes, in which case, to 
in his orchard touched with the oe yen | preserve the hands of the dropper from injury, it 
ther orchard within my kuowledge is free from | willbe necessary for him to use a cup, shell, or 
the bitter rot. A great number of the trees have || gourd, with which to take up the lime—each bag 
fw ey down—I have = - and || should be large enough to contain as much of 
ound that they were shallow planted. These ;| the substance used as the dropper can conve- 
two cases, together with other remarks thatI || niently carry. We request our readers in this 


tion, as will enable persons at a distance, if they 


have any ingenious mechanics near them, to have 


them correctly made; or if they choose to pur- 
chase them, I shall be prepared to furnish them, 
made in the best style to any order, at least at 
short notice.—Silk Worm. 


From the Maine Farmer. 
Cows holding up their Milk. 


Can you, or any of your correspondents, inforin 


| me whether cows are ever in the habit of holding 


have made, convinces me of the impropriety of || vicinity to give the foregoing a fair trial, and to 


deep planting. Now adopt the gentleman’s me- 
thod of propping your trees, and you may plant 
them as shallow as you please. ‘lhe gentleman 
referred to, thinks that frequent pruning will pre- 
vent the bitter rot. He says, commence pruning 
when the tree is young—never cut off a limb 
when itis larger than your finger; this has been 
his rule for many years, He says if you lop off 
a large limb, before it heals over a strip of dead 
wood will be seen extending downwards. Some- 
times it will reach the main branch or body of 
the tree—the s.p still passes through this “ sick 
wood,” as the gentleman calls it, until the bark 
falls off and the rays of heat seasons the wood, 
thereby closing the pours or veins through which 
the sap passes. He says he has frequently ex- 
amined the sap in this sick wood, and always 
finds it bitter, From the observations which I 
have made, I am lead to believe that there is some 
truth in his conjectures; and I have come to the 
conclusion that we had better prune our trees 
twice im one season, than once in two seasons. 
Again,.if everI set out an apple orchard, (which 
1 intead to do shortly,) I will select @ choice tree 


| both as to its effects in preventing the ravages of |! 
} the Cut Worm and in increasing the crop. In 


furnish us with an accurate account of the result, 


| our use of ashes and plaster, they were dropped 
| on the seed corn, and covered with it. The ef. | 
| fect on the crop was decidedly and greatly bene- | 
| ficial. For preventing the ravages of the Cut 

Worm, there is good reason to believe that it | 
would be best to deposit the ashes on the hill af- 


| 
ter the corn is covered, and this mode will pro- | 
bably be found nearly, if not quite, as beneficial | 
in increasing the crop.— Tennessee Farmer. 


| 
' 





| 
Prosperity oF tHE West.—The following 
extract of a letter from a young married Scotch 
lady lately removed to the west, will give some | 
| idea of the astonishing prosperity of that section | 
of our thriving country :—** Since my husband :! 
and self, with our cow, sow, dog, and cat, came 
to this part, we have been highly prospered ; our 
pig has increased five-fold, our cat six fold, our 
dog four-fold, our cow has a beautiful little com- 
panion—and ‘last, though not least’ in our affec- 








tion, I have presented ny busband with a fine 








up their milk ¥o as finally to dry themselves off! 
One of my neighbors has a heifer three years old; 
after she calved the present season she gave 0 oF 
9 quarts to a milking, and exhibited every ap- 
pearance of making an excellent Cow. 


About two or three weeks ago, she gave from 
one teat, which swelled at the time, a small quan- 
tity of curdled or clotted milk. Some supposed 
that she was troubled with the Garget, and she 
has been doctored for that complaint. Others 


|| say that she retains her milk, or, as it 33 general- 


ly termed, “ holds it up,” so that now her milk is 
reduced to less than half the quantity it was three 
or four weeks ago, although the clotted milk and 


| swelling have subsided, her appetite good, and 


no falling off as to feed. Any information touch- 
ing this case through the columns of the Farmer 
will be thankfully received. CaRoLvs. 

August 22, 1835. 

Nole.—We once owned a cow that would hold 
up her milk, after the calf was weaned, until she 
would become dry, or rather until she gave 60 
little milk that it was no object tomilk her. ‘This 
she did fortwo summers. She is living yet; 8” 


is kept for the purpose of rearing calves wpo% 
she being excellent for that business.— Ep. 
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On the Nature of the Disease Call- 
Ep “ THE SMUT” IN WHEAT, AND THE MEANS 
OF PREVENTING IT. 

This disease, in French, is called “ Le carie,” 
and in botanical language, “ustilago.” Itisa 
species of degeneracy of the grains in the ears of 
wheat, by which the substance that should form 
flour in the grain, becomes eutirely changed into 
a black powder, similar to a puff ball, or dusty 
mushroom, (lycoperdon globosum.) Wheat af- 
fected with this disease, when mixed with seed in 
a sound state, diminishes its value, imparts a dark 
color to the flour, and is said by some to possess 
noxious qualities. The disease has a creat ten- 
dency to spread, and to contaminate all the ad- 


joining grain, rapidly extending the mischief. No || 


wonder therefore, that its ravages should have 
commanded the attention of husbandmen in all 
ages, and in almost every country. It was for- 
merly 80 common, that in some countries it was 
not unusual to sce twice or thrice as many smut- 
ted ears of corn, as sound onez. Fortunately, 


the means of preventing it have long been in the | 


power of every farmer, for every operation that 
completely frees the seed from smutty powder, 


(the source of the infection,) or that destroys it | 


by acrid, corrosive, of poisonous applications, will 
have the effect of securing a clean crop;* and 


though sometimes crops may escape without pre- || butis 
of injury, from the after application of the urine, 


paration, that is no reason why every rational 


means should not be adopted to guard against | 


such an evil. 

As a safeguard, it is an excellent practice, be- 
fore the wheat seed is first put into any liquid, to 
run it, very gently, through a riddle, when not on- 
ly the smut balls, but the imperfect grains, and 
the seeds of weeds, will float, and may be skim- 
med off at pleasure, which is not the case when 
the seed is put hastily into the brine or water.t 

Numerous are the modes by which smut may 
be prevented; as, 1. By pure cold water and 
lime; 2. By boiling water and lime; 3. By wa- 
ter impregnated with salt; 4. By urine pickle ; 
and 5. By a variety of other processes,to be brief- 
ly enumerated. 


pr the Code of Agriculture of the 5th Edition,1832. ! 
of sea water, with such a quantity of salt dis- 
_ Solved in it, as to be equally strong, by which its | 
| Specific gravity will be so increased, that all un- |) 


| bushel of wheat at a time is put into a sufficient 
and may be skimmed off. The seed wheat is | 


_ then separated from the pickle, spread upon the 
floor, and a sufficient quantity of new slaked | 








3. Salt Water."—It is a still more effectual | 
Practice, to make use of either fresh water,so im- 
pregnated with salt, that an egg will float in it,or 


sound grains will swim in the pickle. About a 


quantity of this pickle, in which, when stirred,all 
the light or diseased grains will rise to the top, |! 





lime, to dry the whole, sifted upon it.t If the | 
wheat is to be drilled after being limed, it should | 


| lie a day on the floor, orbe kept for that space of | 
'| time in sacks, ! 


| urine, and then drying it with lime; and there 


4. Urine Pickle.—Some farmers are satisfied 
with merely sprinkling a heap of seed with stale 


can be no doubt, that by this mode of pickling, if 


carefully done, the object may be effectually an- || 


| with quicklime, if not immediately used, it ought 


1. Pure cold Water and Lime.—So important | 


an operation as the preparation of seed wheat, 
ought not to be performed in a slovenly manner, 
if the object be to secure with certainty the future 
crop from so destructive a disease as smut, It 
may be effected, however, by pure cold water, 
provided the seed be washed in several waters, 
frequently stirred, so as to give the light grains 
an opportunity of rising, that they may be skim- 
med off, and repeatedly changed, until it be per- 
fectly clean. It should then be dried by quick- 


lime, slaked either withsea, or with boiling water.t |) vont smut, was first practiced about the year 1660, | 


2. Boiling Water and Jime.—This mixture, 
When properly applied, is found to be effectual. 
Sometimes chalk-lime, recently burnt, is put in- 
t>a copper of boiling water, and as soon as the 


lime is dissolved, ihe mixture, at this degree of | 
heat, is poured upon the wheat, previously spread | 


upon a stone floor, and the wheat and mixture 
are immediately well turned together with sho- 
vels.|| Sometimes the wheat, put into a common 
wicker basket, is dipped two or three times in a 
mixture of hot water and quicklime ;§ and some- 
times boiling water and quicklime have been suc- 
cessfully used, after the seed has been well wash- 
ed and skimmed.9 





* Sussex Report, p. 85, note. 
t Communication from Mr. Blaikie, at Holkham. 


} Northamptonshire Report, p. 89; Surry Report, | 
p. 217; Cornwall Report, p. 60; North Riding Re- |) 
| passing seed wheat loosely through mill-stones, so | 


port, p. 112; Annals of Agriculture, vol. xxi. p. 210. 

4 Middlesex Report, p. 207. 

Dorset Report, p. 212. 

¥ Buckinghamshire Report, p. 179. An experi- 
enced agriculturist has used this pickle for his seed 
wheat during the space of 15 years, and with uni- 
form success, though he was twice or thrice under 
the necessity of using smutty seed. He generally 
added one gallon of soap-lees to ten of water, and 
kept the seed in steep, from 15 to24 hours. But he 
agrees with the late celebrated Arthur Young in 
Spinion, that steeping for 24 hours is necessary to 
Prevent smut effectually. —Remark by Edward Bur- 
Toughs, Esq. 


kill, or mechanically to force off, the semina of | 
the smut. 


seeds of smut that are attached to wheat, was 
|| discovered several years ago by Mr. Benedict 


| preventing smut.9 


swered. Others prefer steeping the sced in pure || 
water, (skimming off any light grains that may | 


_ float on thé surface,) and then applying the urine 


to the seed. The grain thus firstimbibes a harm. | 
less species of moisture, and the more acrid mat- i 
ter to be afterwards applied, only acts upon its | 
surface, where the source of the evil is deposited. | 
This is attended with some additional trouble, | 
butis an excellent precaution, by which any risk 


is prevented, should the grain not be immediate. 
ly sown, which, however, is desirable. After the 
wheat has been pickled with urine, and dried 


to be spread as thin as possible, upon a stone 





and lie in that state for a day, not a grain will ve- 
getate. 

5. Various other steeps and practices have been || 
recommended, as soap boilers’ leys,t—a ley of | 


a 


wood ashes,—lime water—a solution of arsenic,|| | 
—-powdered wormwood in stale urine—and kiln- | 
drying the seed, which, though a hazardous, is, | 
when properly executed, a successful mode of | 


| 


In every preparation it is necessary, either to 


The most effectual steep for destroying the 


HI 
| 
| 

it 
} 


_ Provost, and strongly recommended to the atten- | 


| naturalist, as an infallible remedy. Instead of | 


| brine, urine, or any of the ingredients that have | : 
—____ : = | portion to the quantity of sulphate used. ‘That 








tion of the author of this work, by that intelligent | 





* Tull informs us, that brining seed wheat, to pre- | 


when a vessel with wheat was sunk near Bristol,and | 
the grain so much injured by salt water, that though | 
it would vegetate, it was considered to be unfit for | 
bread, It was taken out of the vessel at low water, 
and sown in different parts. It was free from dis- | 
ease at the following harvest, when wheat in genera! | 
happened to be smutty. This accident led to the | 
practice of brining. 
t East Lothian Report, p. 111. In Norfolk, | 
wheat previously moistened with pure water, is con- 
died with lime, slaked by very strong brine. The 
lime is applied in its hottest state, and smut is thus 
prevented.—Marshall’s Norfolk, vol. i. p. 219. 
t Derbyshire Report, vol. ii. p. 116. 
fj This is strongly objected to, fromthe hazard at- 
tending it, and its destruction of game. A farmer 
in Essex, who was accustomed to steep his wheat 
in a solution of arsenic, had his crops exempted from | 
smut, but he was remarkable for bad health. 
T At Wooler, in Northumberland, it is said, that | 


as not to injure the grain, has been found to preyent | 
smut; the seed of the disease, which is commonly | 
lodged in the downy part of the grain, being renio- | 
ved by that operation. Mr. Provost has proved,that | 
smut originates from the seeds of a fungus, for be} 
has grown it on moist cloths. See Hints on the Ag- | 
ricultural State of the Netherlands, Appendix, r 5. 
There is aluminous exposition of the chemical na- 
ture of the emut in wheat, and a correct analysis, 
extracted from the worksof Fourcroy and Vanque- 
lin, in Mr. Hoblyn’s Prize Essay on the diseases of 
oraets in the Papers of the Bath Society, vol. xix. 
P- . 








| powers of the proposed application. 


been mentioned above, Mr. Provost uses vitrivl, 
(the sulphate of copper,) in the following simple 
process, The stcep or preparation is made up at 
the rate of one ounce of blue vitriol, dissolved 
in an English gallon (wine measure) of water, 
for every bushel of wheat. Into this mixture the - 
grain is thrown, or passed through a sieve; and 
being frequently stirred for about half an hour, 


| and the grain which swims on the surface skim~ 


med off, that which has sunk in the liquid is 
thrown into a basket that the water may run off. 
It is next washed in rain or pure water, so a8 to 
prevent injury to the grain, and the seed is dried 
either with or without lime, and then sown, The 
, te should be well cleaned, and thoroughly 

ry at the time it is put into the liquid. The grain, 
after being thus prepared, may be kept without 
injury, and the remedy, when properly used,may 
be considered “ to be infallible.” 

Having frequently recommended this prevent-. 
ive against the smut, after my having first disco- 
vered it in the course of an excursion to the 
continent, I flattered myself that its efficacy 
would soon be tried by a number of zeatous and 
experienced farmers. But it is a true saying in 
regard to agriculture, as well as to many other, 
arts, “ What is every body’s business is nobody’s.” 
Each individual wishes to throw the load off his 


‘his own shoulders, in hopes that his neighbor- 
' hood will undertake the trouble and risk of the 


experiment. Hence this important suggestion 
might have remained unnoticed, had it not fortu-. 
nately attracted the attention of some public spi-. 
rited agriculturists in the town and neighbor-. 
hood of Birmingham, To them, the use of the 


| sulphate of copper, (from their being more accus- 


tomed than the generality of farmers to articles 


‘floor, to become dry. If it be put close together, | connected with manufactures and chemistry,) 


was not an object of apprehension. 
Mr. Richard Hipkys, of Paradise-street, Bir 
miogham, was the first person, at least in that 
neighborhood, who was prevailed upon to try the 
He states, 


| that in the autumn of the year 1817, he met with 
| asmall work, written by the President of the 


Board of Agriculture, in which the sulphate of 
copper was recommended as a remedy against 
the smut. That he had no faith in steeps, from 
the previous want of success in the use of them, 
notwithstanding the application of the usual re- 


| medies having had considerable breadths of wheat, 


rendered absolutely unsaleable, for the four prece-. 
ding years, by the ravages of that destructive dis~ 
ease. Yet to gratify the wishes of an esteemed 
friend, he was induced to make a trial that year, 
That in the course of his experience, he found 
his crops were free from disease, exactly in pro 


having ascertained there was no hazard in the 
operation, he caused the whole of his seed wheat 


| used in autumn 1818, and also some Talavera 


wheat that was sown In the spring of 1819, to be 
prepared in the manner to be afterwards described, 
The result was, that by the use of blue vitriol, he 
had a beautiful crop of wheat evtirely free from 
sinut, and every other disease. 

In the autumn of 1819, he sowed thirty-three 
acres of wheat, and in the spring of 1820, nine 
acres of Talavera and Cape wheat, prepared in 
the same manner. The result at harvest was 
again, crops of grain entirely free from disease. 


In the seed time of 1819, Mr. Hipkys induced 
a particular friend, whose soil and situation were 
perfectly different, to make a trial of the sulphate, 
which he did with the most satisfactory and de- 
cisive results. ‘The particulars have been detail- 
ed by Mr. Hipkys, in the Farmer’s Journal, at 
that gentleman’s particular desire. Letters sub- 
scribed by him, have been transmitted to me; 
and though he declines having his name men- 
tioned, there can be ne. doubt that the facts he 
states may be confidently relied on, and that the 
success of this plan of preventing smut, is placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt. ; 

The nature of smut is now welt known. It is 
a small and delicate microscopic plant, which 
would soon be destroyed by the variations of the 
atmosphere, if wheat did not offer an asylum, 
where it could propagate itself. While it is only 
attached externally to the grain, and before ite 
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seeds, or germs, have penetrated into the plant, 
its germination may be effectually prevented by 
any operation that will clear the grain. of the 
smutty powder, or that destroys it by acrid, cor- 
rosive, ot poisonous applications. If nothing ef- 
fectual is done for that purpose, the smut pene- 
trates into the plant of the wheat, while it is yet 
very young. There it produces globules, which 
increase with the ear, and become perfect seeds 
when the wheat approaches to maturity. If, 
however, the seed is forfeited by a solution of 
copper, that substance not only destroys the ger- 
mination of any smutty powder attached to the 
grain, but likewise prevents its being attacked, 
through the root, by any other parasitical plant 
that may be found in the soil, and thus enables it 


to escape other accidents, or disorders to which | 


wheat is liable.* rhe 
The mode of using the blue vitriol, adopted by 
the gentleman whose name is not disclosed, was 


as follows: Into eight quarts of boiling water, he | 


H 





| 


} 





puts one pound of blue vitriol; and while it is | 


quite hot, he mixes three bushels of wheat with 
tive quarts of the liquid, and at the end of three 
hours adds the other three quarts; and the three 
bushels of wheat are suffered to remain three 
hours longer, or six hours in all, in the liquid. 
The whole should be stirred three or four times, 


during the six hours, and the light grains may be | 
taken off Then add a sufficient quantity of | 


slaked lime, to make the wheat perfectly dry. It 
may remain in a heap for six hours; it may then 
be spread open, and used the next day, but not 


sooner, Though it is recommended to be spread | 


six hours after it has been limed and put in a 


ef injury. 

Mr. Hipkys’ mode of preparation is different. 
After dissolving five pounds of the aulphate in hot 
water, he then adds as much cold water as may 
be sufficicnt to cover three bushels of wheat ; 
which is gradually passed through a riddle in or- 
der that all the light grains may swim on the sur- 
face, and be skiinmed off. After being repeated- 
ly stirred, and cleared of the light grains, the 
wheat is suffered to remain in the liquid for five 
or six hours; but it has remained in one or two 
instances from twelve to twenty-four hours, with- 
out experiencing any bad effect. It is then taken 
out, and thrown upon the floor. If it is to be 
sown broadcast, it should be crusted with lime in 
the usual way; but for drilling, it is stirred about 
until it becomes dry, which it generally does, in 
dry weather, in five or six hours. When the at- 
mosphere, however, is moist, it will require double 


that space of time.t It may then be drilled with | 


as much facility as grain that had not undergone 
any operation. 

After the first two or three bags of three bush- 
els each have passed through this liquid, one 
pound of the sulphate should be added for each 
succeeding bag, until from ten to twelve bags 
have been thus used, when a fresh quantity of 
the preparation should be made ready, in case 
the liquid should become foul or turbid. 

Either of these modes may be adopted with a 
certainty of success. 

This plan is surely superior, in point of clean- 
liness at least, to some of the disgusting process- 
es that are frequently recommended for the same 
purpose, and is likewise attended by the follow- 
ing advantages: 1. The expense is trifling, as 
the price of the vitriol is not, in general, above 
from sixpence to eightpence or ninepence per 
pound; and after being used in the manner 


* Mr. Hipkys states 
of wheat, which had been sulphated, and escaped 
being lodged, while the field of a neighbor, of equa! 
quality, was beaten down, and mildewed. ‘This he 
attributes to the superior strength of the straw. He 
is not of opinion that the sulphate will prevent the 
mildew ; all that can be expected from steeps is,.that 
through their instrumentality, the plant may be there 
by freed from a general aptitude to disease, and by 
being thus invigorated, it may be the better enabled 
to withstand those attacks, to which, ina less healthy 
state, it would be liable. ; ; 


on _ ine it through a pair of fanners would soon 


i} 





| smutty plants ? 





‘ 


» that he had a superior crop | 
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above described, the water may be evaporated, 
and the remains of the sulphate will again crys- 
talize. 


2. Itis a great advantage, that with this | 


preparation liming is not necessary; as lime, | 


more especially recently slaked, cannot always |' 


be had, and as the use of lime is so injurious to | 
he drill machines, where brushes are used, 3. It | 
is well known, that after wheat has been steep- 


ed in other modes, it has been lost by keeping ; 


whereas, when prepared by the sulphate, it may | 
remain unsown for any length of time without 


injury ;* and 4. The plant ts thereby so strength- 
ened, that it is less liable to be lodged, or to suf- 
fer from other disorders; and though it does not 


| tained, as will appear by reports to be given here- 


after. 

The Address by Gen. Dearborn was replete 
with valuable information, happily expressed,and 
well adapted to the occasion. The orator gave 
interesting historical sketches of the rise and pro- 
gress of Agriculture, Pomted out many particu- 
lars in the policy and practice of men-of wealth 
and intellect in Great Britain worthy of our imi- 
tation; and expatiated on the good effvcts result. 
ing from English capitalists being liberal in adorn. 


ing and fructifying their country seals, instead of 


confining their expenditures to town residences, 


prevent the rust or mildew, yet for the smut, | 
when properly applied, it is an anfallidle antidote. | 


In order to do justice to the application, the 


grain should be perfectly dry, when the solution | 


of copper is applied. The germination of the 
smut plant will then be effectually prevented, 


without injuring the vegetative powers of the | 


wheat, 
It may be proper to add, that M. Provost’s dis- 


| covery was, ina great measure, accidental; and 


that the utility of preparations from copper has 
long been known jn Flanders. 
also been successfully emploved by Mr. Joseph 


Butler of Killamarsh in Derbyshire.t Mr. Brown- | 


rigg in the county of Wicklow in Ireland, like- 
wise uses vitriol, and with success. { 


On this interesting subject, M. Desinaziers of | 


The method has | 


Lisle, who has paid peculiar attention to the dis- | 


eases of wheat, states In a recent communication 
to the author, that the Microscopic fungus which 


| produces smut, (uredo caries,) attacks only the 
leap, yet there is no risk of its heating, and it), 


may be kept longer than a day without any risk | 


grain, Which is entirely filled with it, and the 


powder, which was spread only in a very small | 


degree before, remains in the grain when gather- 
ed and thrashed. Some means must be found for 
destroying this contagious fungus, and this has 


been effectually brought about by the various ope- | 


rations commonly made use of. 
then, it may be asked, that a field, where seed 
has been well prepared, should sometimes yield 


swered, that the seeds of rottenness, like those 
of emut, nay be more or less scattered over the 


surface of the earth, at the very moment that the | 


crop is cut down. Hence it follows, if we wish 


| to obtain a pure harvest,that the earth itself ought 


to be purified, and that the ground to be sown or 
planted, should be covered with lime, or watered 
with a solution of sulphate of copper, before or 
after tillage, 


Brighton Cattle Show and Fair. 

The annual exhibition of Cattle, Implements, 
Manufactures, &c, at Brighton, on the [4th inst. 
was well attended, well conducted, and, in al- 
most every particular,all which could be anticipa- 
ted or desired. ‘The day was one of the finest of 
this delightful season, and the assemblage of 
people appeared to us greater than we ever ob- 
served on any former similar occasion. The cat- 


[low comes it | 


| 


To this question it may be an- | 


§e. 
publishing this address in our paper. 

The dinner was served at Porter’s Hotel, and 
consisted of all the delicate and substantial vi- 
ands which could be wished for or enjoyed, 
There was a fine dessert of fruits, furnished by 
gentlemen for the occasion. The former Lieut, 
Gov. Winthrop, President of the Society, presi- 
ded at the table. ‘he toasts were excellent,and 
applauded with enthusiasm, Short addresses 
were made in reply to toasts by Lieut. Gov. Arm- 
strong, Messrs. Webster, E. Everett, Abbott 
Lawrence, Gen. Dearborn, Judge Story, Dr. Ju- 
lins, of Prussia, Ex-Gov. Lincoln, Mr. Burnell, 
of Nantucket, and Mr. Sprague.—™. E, Far, 


From the Cultivator. 
Improved China Hog. 





Mr. Buer—Having had frequent applications 
by letter for a description of my improved breed 
of China hogs, I know of no better method of 
conveying a correct idea, unless by personal in- 
spection, than by a likeness which | have pro- 
cured, and accompanies this. 

The drawing was taken from a young sow, 
nine months old, when in a high condition. 

This superior breed of swine, as I have ob- 
served in a former communication, was first in- 


troduced here by the late Christopher Dunn, Esq. 


Some ten or twelve years since, when passing 


through Princeton or New Brunswick, N. J., in 
the s'age, his sayvacious eye was attracted bya 


beautiful sow with her litter of pigs, running in 


the street. Delighted with their appearance, he 
was determined to possess some of them if possi- 
ble. He accordingly applied to the driver of the 
stage tu procure a pair of them for him. Asan 


inducement, and to insure success, he offered him 


tle pens were well filled, containing 142 animals | 


jin all, many of them such as might well repre- 


sent their species in a Congress of domestic 
quadrupeds, The show of manufactures was 
slender, but we are told that Brighton Cattle 
Show, of late, is not considered as affording a 
criterion of the state of improvement of that 
kind, which are better seen at public sales, &c. 
Several ingenious and useful implements from 
Mr. Newell’s Boston Agricultural Warehouse 


were exhibited, for which premiums were ob- 








* It would be a good plan for seedsmen to prepare 
the seed wheat before they send it to their custom- 
ers. Sulphated seed has been kept uninjured, in 
small quantities, from the 2d of November to the 
24th of December. 

Tt See Derbyshire Report, vol. ii. p. 116. He 
mixed two pounds of blue vitriol in as much cham- 
berley as would wet twelve bushels of wheat, and 
after soaking, dried the wheat in quicklime. 

I Report of the county of Wicklow, by the Rev. 
Thomas Radcliff, p. 256. Mr. Brownrigg disxolved 
mly a quarter of a pound of Roman vitriol, in warm 


water, and mixed it with one barrel of sea water, 
strengthened with a stone of salt, 


the liberal price of twenty dollars, for a male and 
female, although only eight weeks old, on their 
delivery to acertain house in New York. They 
were of course procured and delivered, and from 
these two have sprung my ‘Improved China 
Hogs.” 

‘Their color is various, some white, black and 
white spotted, and others blue and white. They 


are longer in body than the pure China breed. 


Upright or mouse-eared—small head and legs— 
broad on the back, round bodied, and hams well 
let down. Skin thin—flesh delicate and fine fla- 


| vored, 








| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


‘hey are easy keepers, and of course small 
consumers, quiet and peaceable in disposition, 
seldom roaming or committing depredations. 
Keep in good condition on grass only. 

They are not remarkable for size, seldom at- 
taining more than 260 to 250 pounds, although 
instances have occurred where they have been 
made to reach 350! Therefore they cannot, in 


} ~ - ’ 
their pure state, be called the “ farmer’s hog,” but 


their great value is in crossing with the commoa 
hog of the country. A very good hog may be 
obtained by a cross with your land shads—your 
long legged, long 1sed, big boned, thin backed, 
slab-sided, hungry, ravenous, roaming torment- 
ors, that will run sqeuaking about,the yard with 
an ear of corn in their mouths. 


We hope, hereafter, to have the privilege of 
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To give you some idea in what estimation they 
are held by persons who have procuted thera of 
me, I have taken the liberty of making the tol- 
luwing extracts from soine of their letters, 


“ My Chinas, the true Bement breed, exceed | 
I have | 


all praise; you never saw their equals. 
a young boar in my pen nine months old, that I 
will show against the United States, out of the 
boar and sow I had of you, both of which I still 
keep. Nothing can compare with them in this 
country, and I honestly assure you, | never saw 
their equals any where, for all needful qualities 
in the hog.” 


“ Dear sir—I have the satisfaction of saying to | 


you, that got my litthe Berkshire and China 
home in good order, and doing finely, and are 


much admired by every body that sees them. |, 


Should I meet with success in rearing from this 
pair, I shall not be able to furnish any thing hike 
the quantity spoken for.” 

In another letter a valuable correspondent 
says--** The hogs I had of you have done admi- 
rably, and I am: getting a fine stock of them ; but 
on the whole, [ like the full bred improved China 
better than the cross, and I am getting back into 
the pure Blood. The young sows, of which | 
have three from the white (Hosack) boar you 
had, have had pigs from the old boar, but they 
are not true enough in blood, appearance and 
shape, to suit me; whereas the mother, who is 
the true China, brings the pigs from the old boar, 


they were cast in the same mold—-and that is 
what [ like--uniformity of appearance, even in 
hogs, and this boar, let me tell you, has the ad- 
miration of all who have seen him, as the best 
and most perfect hog in the country. These 
hogs, "tis true, are not large—they are indeed ra- 
ther small; but they are the easiest kept of any 
according to their size, that I ever saw, and so 
far as I have yetseen, I prefer them even to the 
Bedtords, or any | know. ‘The Bedfords are 
good, but they are too heavy headed, long log- 
ged, and great eaters, to suit me altogether. The 
quiet, peaceable dispositions of the Chinas, like 
that of the Short Liorn cattle, is a great item, I 
ussure you, ina farmer’s account,” 

TE might fill a page with similar extracts, but I 
think it unnecessary, for I shall not be able to 
supply all my orders until next spring. 

In the next No. I propose to furnish yeu witha 
portrait of one of the Berkshire breed, of which I 
ain How in possession, linported by S. Hawes, in 
1832, C. N. Bemenr. 

ellbany, Sept. 1, 183: 
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Ou the Causes of Disease in Hogs. | 


_ To the Editor of the Farmer's Register—In the 
first No of Vol. If. I find from the Genesee Far- 
mer, a few remarks on the diseases of hogs, with 
a request for information on a particular case sta- 
ted, 

The hogs alluded to were kept in a large frame 
pen, with a plank floor, and fed on “ bran, shorts, 
and short midlings.” ‘Three hundred had been 
penned,and fifty died during the winter. A neigh- 
bor gave adrove seven hundred dollars worth of 
corn, and the same disease made a similar hovoc. 
On opening them a great many slim worms were 
discovered, about one inch long, in the leaf, and 
about the back bone. 

One the same page, one of your correspondents 
states lis hogs being subject to lice, &e., and re- 
questsa remedy. I believe it is pretty well set- 
tied that no animal in its natural state, is less the 
subject of disease than the hog. But as soon as 
we get him fairly under our jurisdiction, he be- 
comes liable to many—and itis not a little aston- 
ishing, on cool reflection, that we ftequently be- 
gin the management, and actually the improve- 
ment of the whole animal world, by a vigorous 
attempt to counteract the laws of nature ; and 
one of the first and most certain consequence of 
our course is, to generate disease as foreign to 
the animal as our course of management and im- 
Provement is to those laws which nature wisely 
and kindly coupled with a strong instinctive ca- 
pacity. Among the last we find distinctly 


| the bear, 








marked, a disposition to find and use a great va- 
riety of food. Our knowledge of the substances 
used by the animal worid in this way, and hunt- 
ed for by them with much anxiety at times,teach- 
es us that in their operation they are medicinal, 


_ position to disease, or disease itself, than for yield- 

ing nutrition, Would not common sense dictate 

on reflection, that in our management of any ani- 

mal the same rule ought to be observed, if we 
wish to produce the auimal perfect, and to pre- 
serve animai health ? 


use as food, there cannot be found one which at- 


fords a more singular instance how wonderfully | 
nature yields to our extravagant deviation from its | 


laws, than the hog. The animal that roams over 
the surface of the earth, and eats of almost eve- 


ry vegetable and animal substance within its | 
reach, is put into a small pen, deprived of loco- | 


and that the cravings of animal nature must call | 
_ for them, more to counteract and cure a predis- | 


{ 


| 
| 
i 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Among animals which we appropriate to our | 


Linnean Garden and Nurseries, 
FLUSHING, NEAR NEW-YORK, 

\AA7M. PRINCE & SONS have 
just published their New Cata- 

logues with greatly reduced prices. 
Application therefor, and all orders for 
trees, must be sent direct to them, per 
mai. ‘ihe Fruit Trees are of the largest size for 
transplanting, and suitable for orchards to come 
promptly into bearing. Of the superior new Flem- 
ish Pear, and other new varieties, the trees are three 
to four years from the graft, and in the most vigor- 
ous state, as are also the German varieties of Ap- 
ples, Cherries, Plums and Peaches, which are so 
well calculated for a northern climate, Ornamental 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs can be furnished of the 
largest size, worth treble the price of small ones, as 
several years are thus gained in embellishment. In 
fact, those who wish very superior Trees can be as- 





_ sured of receiving such as cannot fail to give them 


motion, and restricted to dry corn and water. If ; 


/ we admit that a part of that which they hunt for, 
and consume, if notin duresse, is in its uperation 
necessary for the preservation of animal health, 

| ought we to be astonished at the appearance of 

| disease in our hog in limbo? I think not—but ra- 
ther that disease is not uniformly the issue—and 


in fact, I fear that we frequently mistake a mass 


| of obesity in disease, for sound pure pork. The 
| notorious different operations on the stomach of 
both in color, shape, size and every thing, as if || 


wild animal oils, generated in nature’s mode,and 


| thus produced by artificial means, is stubbornly 


in point. No animal comes nearer the hog than 
You may drink the oil of the last, 


without the slightest danger of producing any 


aversion of the stomach. 

| Were you to make a pen capable of contain- 
_ingany given number «f hogs, placing in one end 
/ an apartment,with not only a plank floor, but eie- 


/gantly planed and jointed, and covered—and in 
the other a shed, covering a floor of dry earth 
with a sufficient bed of dry leaves, and take a 
hog from all the different species on the globe, I 
think without hazarding, we might quickly de- 
termine which end they would prefer. Among 
all the different beds for rest constructed by this 
aaismal, L feel assured they were never known to 
drag together a number of planks. This prepa- 
ration for their rest, is not at all consonant with 
their notorious natural disposition. But in the 
bed of dry leaves they delight. Nor are they 
averse to having that bed on a clean place of dry 
earth—especially if protected by a shelter, Had 
the gentleman before mentioned have thrown in- 


to his pen a quantity of rotten wood, and a por- 


tion of charcoal, or occasionally boiled the corn 
in strong ley, or added a portion of copperas and 
brimstone, the issue, I am assured, would have 
been extreinely different. As for lice, the brim- 
stone would have put that out of the question. 
The disease of those hogs is not unknown in 
this section of the Union, Carelessness and ar- 
tificial food destroy many with it, but intelligent 


satisfaction ; the immense stock on hand, affurding 
the means of making superior selections, The col- 
lections of Hardy Flowering Plants, Green House 
Plants, and Bulbous Flower Roots, have been en- 
riched with all the new varieties, which are offered 
at very low prices. The assortment of Roses and 
Double Dahlias comprises all the splended new va- 
rieties, and each cvllection occupies an acre of 
ground. A great discouut is made on both these 
classes of flowers, and splendid Dahlias are supplied 
at 3,4 1-2 and $6 per dozen, each rovt a distinct 
named variety. Chinese Mulberry, or Morus mul- 
ticaulis, at $4 1-2 per dozen, or $25 per 100. Where 


_ so desired, selections will be made of the most har- 
|| dy kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, 


suited to a northern climate, and the situation of our 


| Nurseries, which are in a lofty and open exposure, 
_ renders the trees particularly hardy. 


The assort- 
ment of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds is unri- 
valed in extent, and forms a complete concentration 
of the choicest varieties in Europe or this country. 
And having been raised under our own inspection, or 
grown expressly for us by our correspondents, we 
expressly guarantee their excellence and accuracy. 
The catalgue contains many new and very superior 
varicties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, and among 
the Field Seeds are superior Provence Lirgerne, 
White Dutch Clover, Pacey’s perennial Ryegrass, 
new Italian do. Early Angus & Hopetown Oats, Eng- 
lish Potatoe Oats, weighing 44 !bs. per bushel, Or- 
chard Grass, Tall Oats Grass, ‘Tripolium Incarna- 
tum, or early Crimson Clover, Burnet, &c. Also 
100 bushels Ey Nonpareil, and ‘Taylor’s Forty-fold, 
or Crimson Nonesuch Potatoe, which are now ta- 
king precedence over all others in England, and 50 
bushels Potatoe Onions. 

Venders of seeds will be supplied at very low 
rates and a credit to suit their convenicnce. Where 
a large number of trees are wanted, a discount will 
be made and a credit allowed if desired, and to nur- 
series the terms will in every respect be make fayor- 
able. Every invoice emanating from us has our 


‘ printed heading and signatures, and none others are 


hog raisers and fatieners avoid it, by the means | 


_of simple preventives. 


| Some years ago I found myself annually losing | 


hogs, with what they told me was the worm— 
sometimes in the stomach, then in the kidney,and 
lastly, when fattening, in the back bone. I gave 
my hogs dry corn, ina close pen, profusely, 
heard of an old Roanoke Virginian, who had em- 
igrated to this state, who, it was stated, had ac- 
quired uncommon practical knowledge of the 
most successful mode of raising and fattening this 
animal—and wishing to raise them in perfection, 
I went to see the ald gentleman, who had been at 
it for forty odd years, The result of an evening’s 
conversation enadled me to drive the worm in 
every shape and place, and save hundreds—and 
raise the animal with actually half the commoa 
| expense, and give them a good growth—and as it 
may be new, and perhaps useful to many of the 
readers of the Register, I will transmit the detail 
shortly. AGRICOLA, 
Alabama, July 20, 1835. 


Cc 
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| [fc List of Payments are necessarily defer- 








q red till next week. 


I | 


gnaranteed. rubs oct 31-f3t 
The Complete Farmer & Rurai 
ECONOMIST, 
Y Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer, second edition, revised, im- 
proved, and enlarged, just published and for sale ut 
the Rochester Seed Store, 

This work is got up in superior style, published 
on fine paper with new stereotyped impression, and 
is decidedly the neatest thing of the kind yet pnb- 
lished in this country. Booksellersand others sup 
plied by the dozen at the trade price. 

‘THE IMPORTED BULL, 
ROVER, 
Of the Improved Durham Short Horns. 


(Cows at Five DoLLars EACH.) 

OVER isa beautiful roan color, calved in I833. 

Got by Rockingham, Dam (Cherry) by Won- 

dertul—Gr. Dam by Alfred—Gr. Gr. Dam by ason 
of Mr. Chilton’s Red Bull, 

Wonderful was by Young Lawn Sleeves ; Dam 

by Phenomenon. Wonderful’s Dam was by Clax- 

ton—Gr. Dam by own brother to Old Wynyard, out 





of Princess by Favorite. 


Young Lawn Sleeves was by Old Lawn Sleeves, 
the property of Geo. Barker, Esq. 

Claxton was by Wynyard, the property of Sir 
Henry Vane Tempest. 


Rockingham was by Fairfax, Dam (Maria) by 


| Young Albion—Gr. Dam (Lady Sarah) by Piloi— 


Gr. Gr, Dam by Agamemnon. 
THOMAS WEDDLE. 

The old Norton Farm, East Bloomfield, 
Jive miles west of Canandaigua, 


October 6th, 1835. oct 10 
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ENESEE FARMER 


Oct. 31, 1835. 
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Miscellanies. 
Avtumn.—Magnilicentand pompous Autumn! 
It cometh before me, with ‘dyed garments’ of | 
glory; with trailing clonda of innumerous tints, | 
with leaves that fill the air with solemn whispers, | 
and paint the viewless gusts in hues of beauty. | 
| 


Splendid Autumn! Thy very feature is lovely to |; 
my soul. There is not a spray which yields its | 


tribute to the wind, that hath not a lesson in its 

shiver, and a moral in its sound, When the | 
‘sweet South’ seeks in vain for the summer flow- | 
ers, over which it ranged like a chartered liber-— 
tine, rifling their cups, and betraying their soft | 
odors; when the clouds fie in long red bars | 
across the West, and the deep tonesof woods and | 


| 


| 
i 


waters ring through the clear and searchable at- | 
mosphere,—-then is the Spirit of Autumn my mo- | 


nitor and my companion. er th 
meadow ; I sce the many-colored fruits piled up | 
in rich profusion under the gencrous orchard | 
trees; I hear the pensive and farewell chantingof | 


climes, and I deem their melody a summons of | 


I walk over the sere | 


the birds, as they poise their pinions for milder | 
| 
' 


gratitude,—a call for thanksgiving. ‘Then Me- | 
mory is busy; a sweet repose falls like golden | 
light on every vision of the past, and all its re- | 
grets are lost in that enchanting radiance. 
is Auiumn, to me, 
broad lakes, and the swelling mouutains, on 
which tne eyes of my chi'dhood feasted, until I 
become again a resident among them,--scaling 
verdant peaks, and looking abroad on scas of 
rainbow-foliage tossing to the breeze; or may- 


This |: 


I think of the pure skies, the | 


hap, delectating my palate with gathered chest- || 


nuts, and my ear with their harmony, as they 

attered on the leaves from the lofty burrs : touch- 
ing perchance, in their fall, the whirring wing of 
the patridge, as it wheeled through the woods. 


There is not a thought of Autumn that is sad to | 


me, I love it for itself alone: ‘scene of ripe | 
fruits and mellow fruitfulness,,—of calmness, 


beauty, and abundance; it has voices, and sights, 


dukedom. I am always obliged to shake off 
from my pen a few drops of superfluous enthusi- 
asm, in the autumn time.— Knickerbocker. 


Morratity or Man.—According to the most 


accurate calculation, an astronomical year con- | 


tains 365 days, 5 hours, 43 minut:s and 48 se- 
conds, 


every five minntes, 3,600 every hour, 86,400 ev- 
ery day, and 31,556,228 every year; and in thir- 
ty years, 916,707,840. 
about equal to the present population of the earth, 
and as thirty years are calculated to be the peri- 

of one generation, it seems probable also, 


uniformity in the doings of death, In particular 


places, at diff-rent times, the movements of this |, 


destroyer are like the rivulet, now rushing down 
the mountain’s side, then moving sluggishly a- 
long the plain below; but taking all the world 
together, he resembles the deep and broad river 
constantly pursuing its resistless way to the bot- 
tom of the ocean. Looking over any definite pe- 
riod of time--say the intervening years between 
the death of Christ and the present moment; we 
should not find an hour, nor probably a minute, 
in which some have not died. The hour since 
we commenced these calculations has witnessed 
probably, the departure to the world of spirits of 
no less than 3,600 human beings; and even the 


single minute since the reader commenced this || 


article has carried off 60; and if, perchance, he 
has been two minutes reading thus far, 120 death- 
less spirits have gone to their account; and 
should he pause three minutes more to wonder 
or to weep, the number will have swelled to 300. 

To Yours.—The evenings are growing long- 
er,and many young persons will be released 
from their employers to spend this portion of their 
time in any manner they please. Here will be 
many hours, which if improved in study, will en- 
sure to the youth a rich atore ofknowledge. You 
never nced be at a loss how to spend your eve- 
nings. Books and periodicals are plenty, and 
within the reach ofevery youth. We never knew 


Suppose one individual to die every | 
second, then you have sixty every minute, 300 | 


As this last number is | 


LT 


great misdemeanor. Study and reflection drive 
bad thoughts from the heart, but idleness is the 
mother of crime. The ignorant generally are 
those who fill our prisons and penitentiaries— 
those who hated instruction and advice —who de- 


sels of deceivers. It is common with useful and 
intelligent mechanics and tradesmen, whenever 
they wish to take apprentices and clerks, to en- 
— in what manner they have generally spent 
t 


1eir evenings—what company they have kept— — 


if they are fond of study, Such youth are always 
sure of good places, while the idle and the vicious 
loiter about a few years without any regular bu- 


siness, and as a last resort, take to the scaor get | 


employment at some menial business, There is 
great encouragement for you tobe studious and 


of an individual who was particular to spend his 
1 || evenings to the best advantage to be guilty of | 


| very richest quality. 


| 


industrious—to be steady and virtuous in your | 


habits—to spend your evenings to good account. 


If you have been careless in this respect hereto- | 


fure, itis not too late to reform now. You may 
be useful to yourselves, to your friends, and to 
mankind in general, 


Goon Roaps are rare conveniences in the coun- 


LS ee ———— 
— 


A Valuable Farm for Sale. 


Q* the Ridge Road, south side, three 
FF miles west of Sandy Creek, and 
Within two miles of the Erie canal, inthe 
we town of Murray, Orleans county, con- 
= taining 248 acres, upwards of 130highly 
cultivated—buildinys largeand convenient, This is 





spised their best friends, and listened to the coun- | desirable property, being situated on the best road in 


this state,—the soil varied, and every variety of the 
The situation, too, is delight- 
ful. Price moderate—terms easy. Inquire on the 
premises of W, B. ILES, 
july 1l-frif aug 29 
50,000 White Italian Mulberry 
TREES, 


7 OR Sale at the following prices: 
From 5 to 7 feet high, $25 per 
1000, or $3 per 100; from 3 to 5 feet 
high, $16 per 1000, or $2 per 100. The 
price per 100 will be charged in all cases 
when less than 1000 are taken. 
Persons wishing to engage in the pleasant and 
protitable business of raising Silk, have now a good 












| opportunity for supplying themselves with Mulberry 


Trees, without the tedious delay of raising them from 
seed, 
The Trees are from 3 to 4 years old, and ‘Tom $ te 


7 feet high, with numerous lateral branches. 


try. The art of road-making, which in itself is || 


quite a science, is often but poorly understood. | 


» 


‘Lhe spacious avenues running into Boston from | 


every point of the compass, are excelled nowhere 
in New England. A beautiful specimen of a 
broad and properly graduated highway may be 
seen in the new road running from Springfield to 
the village of Cabbottville. It is twenty four feet 
wide the travelled part, and so graduated that the 
water will run from the center, without the un- 
sightly crowning which threatens to upset every 
vehicle which inclines the least from the centre. 
It is the finest specimen of road-making in this 
section of the state, and the Commissioners who 


: _ laid it were evidently impressed with the fact, that 
and influences, that I would not exchange for a | 


they were opening an avenue for the accomtmo- 


_dation of future venerations as weil as for im- 


| 


| 
| 


j 
| 
| 








mediate use.—-Northampton Courier. 





Superior Garden and Agricultu- 
RAL SEEDS, 


HE subscriber has now on handa 
full supply of Garden and Field 





ers, Brocoli, Radishes, Peas, &c., that 


are cultivated in England, France and Holland, to- | 


gether with every sort that can be raised to advan- 


tage in our own country, and which are grown ex- | 


pressly for my use from stock furnished and raised 


that, taking the world at large, there ista general by the most experienced gardeners in this country: 


in short, every article emanating from my store, war- 
ranted genuine and fresh, 

Also, Skinless Oats; Potatoe Oats, 44 lh. weight 
to the bushel; Perennial Rye Grass; White C'o- 


ver; Lucerne or French Clover; Orchard Grass ; | 
Herd’s Grass; White Mulberry, and Yellow Lo- | 


cust Seeds; Spring Tares or Vetches: genuine 
Mangel Wurtzel, and Ruta Baga and Field T'urnep 


| Seeds, well worth the affention of Farmers. 
Wholesale dealers supplied on accommodating | 


terms. Price lists, by the pound and bushel, fur 
nished on application, as also catalogues of my 
whole collection, gratis. 

Flower Roots; Bulb Glasses ; Greenhouse Plants; 
the best Books on Garcening, &c. at various prices; 
Bird Seeds of every sort; Pearl Barley; Oatmeal ; 
Embden Grots for Gruel; Split Peas; White and 
Brown Mustard Seed; Garden Flower Pots and 
Garden Tools; Russian Bass Mats. 


The Flower Seed department embraces the choi- 
cest variety to be found in this country, in which are 
included choice double Dahlia Seed, Carnation and 
choice Pinks, German and China Asters, splendid 
Double Balsoms, with an addition of soveral new 
varieties, accompanied with a printed direction for 
culture and management. 


Orders will be functually attended to and carefully 
packed and forwarded as directed, but as the collec- 
tion of distant debts are often troublesome, and some- 
times impracticable, it is desired that satisfactory re- 
fereaces be made to persons in Albany, when the 
order is not accompanied with the money. 

W. THORBURN, Seedsman, 
sept26 347N. Market st., opposite Post Office. 


Seeds, growth of 1635, among which | 
are allthe finest Cabbages, Cauliflow- | 


1} 


i} 
} 


| 
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| 
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| 
| 

| 

\ 
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They will be fit to take up by the 10th of October, 
in time to transport them almost any distance betere 
the closing of navigation. 

All orders by mail will be promptly attended to, 
and the trees delivered either at the Krie Canal or 
Lake Ontario boats, according to order. 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 

Rochester, Sept. 25, 1835. arftf 


The Silk Culturist, & Farmer's 
MANUAL, 
66 ‘= object of this publication is to dissem) 


nate a thorough knowledge of the cultiva- 
tion of the Mulberry Tree in all its varieties, the 
rearing of Silk Worms, the produciton of Cocoons, 
and the reeling of silk in the most approved method.” 
It will also contain interesting matter on Agrieul- 
tural subjects generally, 
Published monthly at Hartford, Conn., by the 
Hartlord County Silk Society, at 50 cents per vear, 


in advance. Subscriptions received at the Roches- 








, 


ter Seed Store, by 
july 25 REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 





OTICE—Redemption of Lands sold for Taxes 
—State of New York, Comptroller’s Office— 
Notice is hereby given, pursuant to section 76, title 
3 of chapter 13 of the first part revised statutes, that 
unless the lands sold for taxes,at the general tax sale 
held at the Capitol in the city of Albany, in the 
months of March and April 1834, shall be redeem- 
ed by the payment into the treasury cf the state, on 





| or before the 21st April next, after tke date hereof, of 


the amount for which each parce! of the said lands 
was sold, and the interest thereon at the rate of ten 
per ceatum per annum from the date of the sale, to 
the date of the payment, the lands so sold and re- 
maining unredeemed, will be conveyed to the pur- 
chasers thereof. ated October 2, 1835. 

oct 6-6w A. C. FLAGG, Comptroller. 





Election Notice. 


Sarnie’s Orrice, Monroe co., } 
Rochester, August 12, 1835. 


A GENERAL ELECTION isto be held in 


the county of Monroe on the second, third and 

fourth days of November next, at which willbe cho- 
sen the officers mentioned in the notice from the 
Secretary of State, of which a copyis annexed. 

- ELIAS POND, Sherif. 
Srate or New York, 

Secretary’s Office. + athees August 1, 1835. 

Sir—I hereby give you notice, that at the next ge 
neral election in this state, to be held on the 2d, 3d 
and 4th davs of November next, a Senator is to be 
chosen in the eighth senate district, in the oh 
Chauncey J. Fox, whose term of service will expire 
onthelast day of December next. ’ 

Notice is also given, that at the said election the 
following proposed amendments tothe constitution © 
this state will be submitted to Be pene’ i-.: 

For restoring the duties on goods sold at auetos, 
and the duties on salt to the general fund. 

JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State. 

To the Sherif of the county of Monroe. , 

N. B. The Inspectors of Election in the severe 


towns in your county wilgive notice of the election 
cf Members of Assembily and for filling any vace®~ 
oies in county offices which, may exist. 


aug 15 “ 
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